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ROBERT BLAIR. 
CERRR_—__ 


“TE life of a ſcholar,” Dr. Goldſmith has remarked, 
« ſe/dom abounds with adventure : his fame is acquired in 
ſolitude, and the hiftorian, who only views him at a di 
tance, muſt be content with a dry detail of acflau by 
which he is ſcarcely diftinguifted from the re of man- 
kind : but we are fond of talking of thoſe who haw 
given us fileaſure; not that we have any thing import- 
ant to ſay, but becauſe the ſubjeF is pleaſing.” | 


This refleStion is peculiarly applicable to the Author of 
the Grave, who was only ——— n+ 
tue and fludious retirement. | 


Robert Blair was the eldeft ſon of the Rev. David 
Blair, one of the minifters of Edinburgh, and chaþlain to 
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the ting. Hir mother was ——— Niſger, daughter «f 
Niſvet, Eſq. of Carfin. His grandfather was 
the Rev. Robert Blair, one of the maſt diſtinguiſhed Scet- 
tin clergymen in the time of the civil wars; a deſeend- 
ent of the ancient and reſectabie family of Blair, if 
Blair, in Ayrſhire. 


He was born about the beginning of this century ; had 
the moſt liberal education in the waiverfity of Edinburgh, 
and afterwards was ſent abroad by his father for his im- 
frrovement, and ſhert ſome time on the continent, After 
undergoing the wſual triats afifrointed by the church, ht 
was ordained miniſter of Athelflaneford, in the county tf 
Eaft-dathian, January 5, 1131, where he faſtd ti: 
remainder of his life. | 


As, his fortune was eaſy, he lived very much in the 
He of a_ gentleman, and was greatly refered by Sir 
Francis Kinhch, baronet, of Gilmerton, faatron of the ha- 
riffs and by all the gentlemen in that neighbaurkeod. bt 
Was a man both of learning, and of elegant tafte and mon- 
nert. He wwas a botanift and floriſi, which lie ſhowed in 
the cultivation of his garden; and was alſo converſant in 
oltical and microſcopical knowledge, on which fubjes 
carried on correſpondence with ſame learned men in Ex- 
land, He was a man of fincere fiiety, and very affidum 
in diſcharging tie duties of his clerical function. 4 
preacher, he was ſerious and warm, and diſcovercd the 
imagination of a froet. 
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He married Iſabella Law, daughter of Mr. Law. } 
Etvingfton; a lady of uncommon beauty and amiable 
manners, With her father, who had been profeſſor of 
moral philoſophy in the univerſity of Edinburgh, who was 
his relation, and had been left one of his tutors, he had 
been long and intimately connected; and, upon occafion of 
his death, which hafifeened ſeveral years before hit mar- 
riage with his daughter, he wrote and printed a funeral 
Poem to his Memery, which is thought worthy of 
being preſerved ; and is accordingly inſerted in this 
collection. 


By his lady, who ſurvived him ſeveral years, he had 
froe ſons and one daughter ; of theſe ſons, Robert Blair, 
E.. of Avington, ſolicitor general of his majeſty for Scot- 
land, is the fourth, His brother, Mr. Archibald Blair, 
was alſo a clergyman, and was ſettled in a pariſh near him 
in Eaft-Lothian, One of his ſons, nephew ta the fret, 
Robert Blair, M, D. is one of the commiſſioners of fick 
and wounded in London, and well known for his ill in 
chte and aftronomy. 


He dio of a fever, on the 4th of February, 1746, in 
the 41th year of his age ; and was ſucceeded in his living 
at Athe/faneford, by anether mer, Mr. John Home, the 
celebrated author of Douglas, 
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This is all that is known of Blair ; an accompliſhed 
ſcholar, and an elegant fret, whoſe genius and wirtuc, 
though celebrated by ſome of the moſt eminent cf his froeti- 
cal contemſmraries, have ſuffered ſuck unmerited neglecb, 
that his name is mt to be found in any colletrion of lite- 
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+5 "TI follocuing letter, dated Athelflaneford, February 
25, 1741-2, and inſerted in the * Epiftolary Correſhn- 
dence of Dr. Doduridge, fublified by the Rev. Mr. 
Stedman, of Shrewſbury, 1790, exhibits an advantages 
ſpecimen of his temficr and diſpoſition, and contains ſome 
interefling information relating to the comſuofition and 
: yeuBlication of The Grave. 


& You will Be juftly ſurpriſed with a letter from one 
Whoſe name is not ſo much as known to you : nor Hall I 
offer to make an aſulegy. Though I am entirely unac- 
quairited with your ger ſon, Jam no ſtranger to your merit 
as an author ; neither am I altogether unacquainted with 
your herſonal character, having often heard honouradl: 
mention made of you by my much reſpeefted and war! ay 

friends, Colonel Gardiner, and Lady Frances. About ten 
months ago, Lady Frances did me the favour ta tranſmit 
to me ſome manuſcrifit hymns of yours, rut which 1 10 
wonderfully delighted. I wiſh J could, on my fart, con- 
tribute in any meaſure to your entertainment, as pon have 
ſemeti mes done to mine in a very high degree. And that 
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I may fhow how willing I am to do fo, I have deſired 
Dr. Watts to tranſmit to you a manuſerifit froem of mine, 
intituled The Grave, written, I hofie, in a way not un- 
becoming my ſirofeſſton as a miniſter of the goſſiel. though 
the greateſt art of it was comfioſed ſeveral years before 1 
avas clothed with fo ſacred a character. I was urged by 
ſome friends here, to whom ¶ ſhowed it, to make it public; 
ner did J decline it, hrovided I had the afrrobation of 
Dr. Watts, from whom I have received many civilities, 
and for whom I had ever entertained the higheſt regard. 
Yeſterday I had a letter from the Doctor, frgnifying his 
afyfurobation of the friece in a manner moſt obliging. A 
great deal leſs from him would have done me no ſmall ho- 
our, But at the ſame time, he mentions to me that he 
had offered it to two bookſellers of his acquaintance, who, 
he tells me, did not care to run the riſk of publiſhing it. 
They can ſcarce think / confidering how critical an age 
we live in, with reſpef to ſuch kind of writings) that a 
frerſon living three hundred miles from London, could write 
Jo as to be accefitable to the faſhionable and jrolite, Per- 
lahr it may be ſo; though, at the ſame time I muſt ſay, 
in order to make it more generally liked, I was obliged 
Semetimes to go croſs to my own inclination, well knowing, 
that whatever frem is written uon a ſerious argument, 
muff, nen that very account, be under fieculiar diſudvan- 
ages; and, therefore, arqher arts muſt be uſed to make 
Juch a fiiece go down” with a licentious age, which cares 
for none of thoſe things, T beg pardon for breaking in 
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ujron moments frrecious as yours, and hofie you will be |, 
kind as to give me your oftinion of the oem. 


The difficulties flated by Watts in the above letter, 
probably prevented the publication of The Grave during 
its author's lifetime, The firft edition of it wat printed 
in 8e, 1747. 


The teftlimonies to the merits of Blair are few, when 
comſtiared with his deſerts. 


«& I know not,” ſays Mr. Pinkerton, that he wrote 
any thing elſe; but The Grave is worth a thouſand 
common oem. The language is ſuch as Shakeſjeare 
world have uſed; yet he no where imitates Shakeſieart, 


nor uſes any exfurefſion of his. It is frugal and chaſte; 


yet, um occaſion, highly proetical, without any afifitar- 
ance of reſearch, It is unqueſtionably the beſt piece of 
blank verſe we have, ſave theſe of Milton. 
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THE GRAVE. 
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THE HOUSE APPOINTED FOR ALL LIVING. JOB. 
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Wh ILST ſome affect the ſun, and ſome the ſhade, 
Some flee the city, ſome the hermitage ; 

Their aims as various as the roads they take 

In journeying through life; the taſk be mine 

To paint the gloomy horrors of the tomb; 

Thy appointed place of rendezvons, where all 

Theſe travellers meet Thy ſuccours I implore, 
Eternal King! whoſe potent arm ſuſtains 

The keys of hell and death.——The grave, dread 


thing 
Men ſhiver when thou'rt nam'd: Nature appall'd, 
Shakes off her wonted firmneſs. Ah! how dark 


* Thy long-extended realms, and ruefal waſtes ! 
Where nought but filence reigus, and night, dat 
night, | | 

Dark as was chabs, ere the infant ſun 

Was roll'd together, or had try'd his beams 

Athwart the gloom profound. Thy fickly taper 
By glimm'ring through thy low-brow'd miſty vaults, 
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And only ſerves to make thy night more irkſome. 


'In grim array the griſly ſpectres riſe, 


That ſcarce two crows could lodge in the ſame tree. 
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Furt id round with mouldy damps, and ropy flime) 
Lets fall a ſupernumerary horror, 


Well do I know thee by thy trufty yew, 
Chcerleſs unſocial plant, that loves to dwell 
'Midft ſkulls and coffins, epitaphs and worms: 
Where light-hecl'd ghoſts, and viſionary ſhades, 
Beneath the wan cold moon (as fame reports) 
Embody'd, thick, perform their myſtic rounds. 
No other merriment, dull tree, is thine. 
See yondet hallow'd fane ;— the pious work 
Of names once fam'd, now dubious or forgot, 
And bury'd mid'ſt the wreck of things which were; 
There lie interr'd the more illuftrious dead. 
The wind is up: hark! how i it howls ! Methinks 
Till now I never heard a ſound ſo dreary: 
Doors creak, and windows clap, and night's foul bird, 
Rook'd in the ſpire, ſcreams loud; the gloomy ailes 
Black plaifter'd, and hung round with ſhreds of 
. *ſcutcheons 
And tatter'd coats of arms, ſend back the ſound 
Laden with heavier airs, from the low yaults, 
The manſions of the dead. —Rous'd from their 
Numbers, 
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Grin horrible, and obſtinately ſullen, 

Paſs and repaſs, huſh'd as the foot of night. 

Again the ſcreech-owl ſhrieks: ungracious ſound! 

I'll hear no more; it makes one's blood run chill. 
Quite round the pile, a row of reverendelms, 

(Coeval near with, that) all ragged ſhow, 

Long laſh'd by the rude winds. Some rift half down 

Their branchleſs trunks; others ſo thin a- top, 
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strange things, the neighbours ſay, have happen'd 
here : | 

ild ſhrieks have iſſued from the hollow tombs : 

Dead men have come again, and walk'd about; 

And the great bell has toll'd, unrung, untouch'd. 

Such tales their cheer at wake or goſſiping, 

Vhen it draws near the witching time of night.) 
Oft in the lone church-yard at night Ive ſeen, 

y glimpſe of moon-ſhine chequering through the 


1 
he Nr. with his ſatchel at bis back, 

'hiſtling aloud to bear his courage up, 

nd lightly tripping o'er the long flat ſtones, 

Vith nettles ſkirted, and with moſs o'ergrown), 

hat tell in homely phraſe who lie below. 

adden he ftarts and hears, or thinks he hears, 

e ſound of ſomething purring at his heels; : 
| faſt he flies, anddares not look behind him, : 
all out of breath he overtakes his fellows ; 

ho gather round and wonder at the tale 

horrid apparition, tall and ghaſtly, 

at walks at dead of night, or takes his ſtand 

er ſome new-open'd grave; and (ftrange to tell !) 

aniſhes at crowing of the cock. 

The new-made widow, too, I've ſometimes ſpy'd, 

u fight l Now moving o'er the proſtrate dead: 

fileſs, ſhe crawls along in doleful black, 

hilft of ſor row guſh from either eye, 

ſt falling down her now untafted cheek. | 
bne on the lonely grave of the dear man | 
drops; whilſt buſy meddling memory, 
barbarous ſucceſſion muſters up 

e paſt endearments of their ſofter hours, 
nacious of its theme, Still, fill, ſhe thinks, 
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She ſees him, and indulging the fond thought, 
Clings yet more cloſely to the ſenſeleſs turf, 
Nor heeds the paſſenger who looks that way. 
Invidious grave !—how doſt thou rend in ſunder 
Whom love has knit, and ſympathy made one: 
A tie more ſtubborn far than nature's band. 
Friendſhip! myfterious cement of the ſoul; 
Sweetner of life, and foldet of ſociety, 

I owe thee much. Thou haft deſerv'd from me 
Far, far beyond what I can ever pay. 

Oft have I prov'd the labours of thy love, 
And the warm efforts of the gentle heart, 
Anxious to pleaſe.---Oh! when my friend and [ 
In ſame thick wood have wander'd heedleſs on, 
Hid from the vulgar.eye, and fat us down 
Upon the ſloping cowſlip-cover'd bank, 
Where the pure limpid fiream has ſlid along 
In grateſul errors through the under-wood, 
Sweet mnrmuring ; methought the fhrill-tongu's 

thruſh 

Mended his ſong of love; the ſooty- - black bird 
Mellow'd his pipe, and foften'd every note : 
The eglantine ſmell'd ſweeter, and the rofe 
Aſſum'd a dye more deep; whilſt ev'ry flower 
Vied with its ſellow- plant in luxury 
Of dreſs. Oh! then the longeſt ſummer's day 
Scem'd too, too much in haſte : fill the full heart 
Had not imparted half: 'twas happineſs 
Too exquiſite to laſt. Of joys departed, 

Not toreturn, how painful the remembrance! 
Dull grave---thou ſpoil'ſt the dance of youthſd 

blood, 

Strik'| out the dimple from the cheek of mirth, 
And ey'ry ſmirking ſeature from the face; 
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Branding our laughter with the name of madnefs. 
Where are the jefters now? the men of health 
Complexionally pleaſant? Where the droll, 
Whoſe cv'ry look and geſture was a joke 
To clapping theatres and ſhouting crowds, 
And made ev'n thick-ip*d muſing melancholy 
To gather up her face into a ſmile 
Before ſho was aware? Ah! ſullen now, 
And dumb as the green turf that covers them. 

Where are the mighty thunderbolts of war ? 
The Roman Cæſars, and the Grecian chiefs, 
The boaſt of ſtory? Where the hot-brain'd n 
Who tlie tiara at his pleaſure tore 
From kings of all the then diſcover'd globe; 
And cry'd, forſooth, becauſe his arm was hamper'd, 
And had not room enough to do its work ? 
Alas! how fliny, diſhonourably ſlim, 
And.cram'd into a ſpace we bluſh to name l. 
Proud royalty ! how alter'd in thy looks! 
How blank thy features, and how wan thy hue! 
Sort of the morning! whither art thou gone! 
Where haſt thou hid thy many-ſpangled head, 
And the majectie menace of thine eyes 
Fel from aſar? Pliant and powerlcſs now, 
Like newborn infant wound up in his ſwathes, 
Or victim tumbled flat upon his back, 
That throbs beneath the ſacrificer's knife. 
Mute, mult thou bear the ttrife of little tongues, 
And coward-inſults of the baſe-born crow d; 
That grudge a privilege thou never hadft, 
But only hop'd for in the peaceful grave, 
Of being unmoleſted and alone. | 
Arabia's gums and odoriferous drugs, 
And honours by the herald duly paid 

b 
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In mode and form, ev'n to a very ſcruple; 
Oh cruel irony l theſe come too late; 
And only mock, whom they were meant to hog. 
Surely there's not a dungeon ſlave that's bury'd 
In the high-way, unſhrouded and uncoffin'd 
But lies as ſoft, and fleeps as ſound as he. 
Sorry pre-eminence, of high deſcent, 
Above the baſer born, to rot in ſtate. 

But ſee! the well-plum'd hearſe comes nodding on, 
Stately and flow ; and properly attended 
By the whole ſable tribe, that painful watch 
The ſick man's door, and live upon the dead, 
By letting out their perſons by the hour, 
To mimic ſorrow, when the heart's not ſad. 
How rich the trappings now they're all unſfurl'd, 
And glittering in the ſun; triumphant entries 
Of conquerors, and coronation pomps, 
In glory ſcarce exceed. Great gluts of people 
Retard th' unwieldy ſhow; whilſt from the caſemeats 
And houſes tops, ranks behind ranks-cloſe wedg'd 
Hang bellying o'er. But tell us, why this waſte, 
Why this ado in earthing up a carcaſe 
That's fall'n into difgrace, and in the noftril 
Smells horrible?—Ye undertakers, tell us, 
Midi all the gorgeous figures you exhibit, 
Why is the principal conceal'd, for which 
You make this mighty ſtir ?—'Tis wiſely done: 
What would offend the eye in a good picture, 
The painter caſts diſcreetly into ſhades. 

Proud lineage, now how little thou appear A 

Below the envy of the private man. 
Honour, that meddleſome officious ill 
Purſues thee ev'n to death; nor t here ſtops ſhort 
Strange perſecution! When the grave itſelf 
18 no protection from rude ſufferance. 
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Abſurd to think to over- reach the grave, 
And from the wreck of names to reſcue ours. 
The beſt concerted ſchemes men lay for fame, 
Die faſt away : only themſelves die fafter. 

The far-fam'd ſculptor, and the laryelFd bard, 

Theſe bold infurancers of deathleſs fame, 

Supply their little feeble aids in vain. 

The tapering pyramid, th” Egyptian's pride, 

And wonder of the world, whoſe ſpiky top 

Has wounded the thick cloud, and long outliv'd 

The angry ſhaking of the winter's ſtorm 4; 

Yer fpent at laſt by th” injuries of heaven, 

Shatter'd with age, and furrow'd o'er with years, 

The myſtic cone with hyeroglyphics cruſted, 

At once gives way, Oh! lamentabſe ſight: 

The labour of whole ages lumbers down, 

A hideous and miſ-ſhapen length of ruins. 

Sepulchral columns wreftle, but in vain, 

With all-ſubduing time : her cank'ring hand 

With calm delib'rate malice wafteth them: 

Worn on the edge of days the brafs conſumes, 

The buſto moulders, and the deep-cut marble, 

Unfteady to the ſteel, gives up its charge. 

Ambition, half conviRed of her folly, 

Hangs down the head, and reddens at the tale. 

Here all the. mighty troublers of the earth, 

Vho ſwam to ſov'reign rule through ſeas of blood; 

h' oppreſſive, ſturdy, man-deftroying villains, 

Who ravag'd kingdoms, and laid empires walle, 

nd in a cruel wantonneſs of power ; 

lnnn'd ſtates of half their people, and gave up 

o want the reſt; now, like 3 ſtorm that's ſpent, 

e huſn d, and meanly ſneak behind the covert. 

ain thought! to hide them from the gen'ral ſcorn 
, -B 2 | : 
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Now tame and humble, like a child that's whipp'd, 
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That haunts and dogs them like an injur'd glioft 
Implacable. Here too the petty tyrant, 
Whoſe ſcant domains geographer ne'er notic'd, 
And, well for neighbouring grounds, of arm ſo ſhort, 
Who fix'd his iron talons on the poor, 
And gripp'd them like ſome lordly bcaſt of prey; 
Deaf to the forceful cries of gnawing bunger, 
And piteous plaintive voice of milery ; 

(As if a ſlave was not a ſhred of nature, 

Of the ſame common nature with his lord) ; 


Shakes hands with duſt, and calls the worm his Ku- 
man; 
Nor pleads his rank and birthright. Under ground 
Precedency's a jeſt; vaſſal and lord, 
Groſsly familiar, fide by fide conſume. 
When ſelf-eſteem, or other's adulation, 
Would cunningly periuade us we were 1omething 
Above the common level of our kind, _ 
The grave gainſays the ſmooth complexion's fla:t n, 
And with blunt truth acquaints us what we are. 
Beauty—thou pretty play-thing, dear deceit, 
That ſteals ſo ſoftly o'er the ſtripling's heart, 
And gives it a new pulſe, unknown before, 
The grave diſcredits thee : thy charms ex pung d, 
Thy roſes faded, and thy lities ſoil'd, 
What baf thou more to boaſt of? Will thy lovers 
Flock round thee now, to gaze and do thee homage? 
Methigks I ſee thee with thy head low laid, 
Whilft ſurfeited upon thy damaſk cheek 
The high fed worm, in lazy volumes roll'd, 
Riots unſcar'd. For this, was all thy i 
For this, thy painful labours at thy glaſs? 
Ii improve thoſe charms, and keep them in repai, 
For which the ſpoiler thanks thee not. Foul feedar, 
Coarſe fare and carrion pleaſe thee full as well, 


— 
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And leave as keen a reliſh on the ſenſe. 
Look how the fair one weeps the conſcious tears 
Stand thick as dew-drops on the bells of flow'rs : 
Honeſt effuſion ! the ſwol'n heart in vain 
Works hard to put a gloſs on its diſtreſs. 
Strength too—thou ſurly, and leſs gentle boaſt 
Of thoſe that loud laugh at the village ring; 
A fit of common ſickneſs pulls thee down 
With greater eaſe, than e'er thou didf the ſtripling 
That raſhly dar'd thee to th* unequal fight. 
What groan was that I heard? deep groan indeed 
With anguiſh heavy laden; let me trace it: 
From yonder bed it comes, where the ſtrong man, 
By ſtronger arm belabour'd, gaſps for breatl: 
Like a hard-hunted beaft. How his great heart 
Beats thick ! his roomy cheſt by far too ſcant 
To give the lungs full play —What now avail [ders ? 
The ſtrong · built ſinewy limbs, and well-ſpread ſhoul- 
See how he tugs for life, and lays about him, 
Mad with his pain —kager he catches hold 
Of what comes next to hand, and graſps it hard, 
Juſt like a creature drowning ; hideous fight ! 
Oh! how his eyes ftand out, and ftare full ghaftly ! 
While the diſtemper's rank and deadly venom 
Shoots like a burning arrow croſs his bowcls, 
And drinks his marrow up.—Heard you that groan ? 
It was his laft.—See how the great Goliah, 
Juſt like a child that bawl'd itſelf to reſt, 
Lies ſtill. What meanꝰſt thou then, O mighty boaſter, 
To vaunt thoſe nerves of thine! what means the bull 


| Vnconſcious of his ſtrength, to play the coward, 


And flee beſore a feeble thing like man; | 
That knowing well the ſlack neis of his arm, 7 
Trufts only in the well · invented kniſc? 
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With ftudy pale, and midnight vigils ſpent, 
The ſtar ſurveying ſage cloſe to his eye 
Applies the ſight-invigorating tube; 
And traveling through the boundleſs tength of ſpace, 

Marks well the courſes of the far-ſecn orbs 
That roll with regular confufion there, 

In ecſtaſy of thought. But ah ! proud man, 
Great heights are hazardous to the weak head; 

Soon, very ſoon thy firmeſt footing fails; 

And down thou dropp'ſt into that dark fome place, 

M here nor device nor knowledge ever came. 
Here, the tongue-warrior lies diſabled now, 

Diſarm'd, diſhonour'd, like a wretch that's gagg'd, 

And cannot tell his ail to paſſers by. 

Great man of language, u hence this mighty change, 
This dumb deſpair, and drooping of the head? 
Though ftrong perſuaſion bung upon thy lip, 

And ly infinuation's ſoſter arts 
In ambuſh lay about thy lowing tongue; 

Alas! how chop-fall'n now | Thick miſts and filence 
Reſt, like a weary cloud, upon thy breaft 
Unceaſing. Ah! where is che liſted arm, 
The ſtrength of action, and the force of words, 
The well-turn'd period, and the well-tun'd voce, 
With all the leffer ornaments of phraſe? 

Ah! fled for ever, as they ne'er had been, 

Raz'd from the book of tame : or, more provoking, 

Perchance ſome hackney hunger-bitten ſcribbler 

Inſults thy memory, and blots thy tomb 

With long flat narrative, or duller rhymes, 

With heavy halting pace that draw! along: 

Enough to rouſe a dead man into rage, 

And warm with red reſentment the wan cheek. 
Here, the great maſters of the healing art, 

Theſe mighty mock defrauders of the tomb, 
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Spite of the ir julaps and catholicons, 

Reſigu to fate. roud Zſculapius* ſon ! 

Where are thy boaſted implements of art, 

And all thy well-cramm'd magazines of health? 

Nor hill nor vale, as far as ſhip could go, 

Nor margin of the gravel-bottom'd brook, 

Eſcap'd thy rifling hand; - from ſtubborn ſhrubs 

Thou wrung'ſt the ſhy-retiring virtues out, 

And vex'd them in the fire : nor fly nor inſect, 

Nor wrythy ſnake, eſcap'd thy deep reſearch. 

But why this apparatus; why this coſt 2 |, 

Tell us, thou doughty keeper from the grave, 

Where are thy recipes and cordials now, 

With the long lift of vouchers for thy cures ? 

Alas? thou ſpeakeſt not.— The bold impoſtor 

Looks not more ſilly, when the cheat's found out. 
Here, the lank-ſided miſcr, worſt of felons, 

Who meanly ſtole (diſcreditable ſhift) 

From back, and bclly too, their proper cheer, 

Eas'd of a tax it irk'd the wretch to pay 

To his own carcaſe ; now lies cheaply lodg'd, 

By clam'rous appetites no longer teas'd, 

Nor tedious bills of charges and repairs. 

But ah! where are his rents, his comings in ? 

Ay! now you've made the rich man poor indeed ? 

Robb'd of his gods, what has he left behind ? 

Oh curſed luſt of gold; hen for thy fake, 

The fool throws up his interett in both worlds : 

Firftftarv'd in this, then damn'd in that to come. 
How ſhocking muſt thy ſummons be, O death 

To him that is at eaſe in his poſſeſſions: | 

Who counting on long years of pleaſure here, 

Is quite unfurniſh'd ſor that world to come ? 

Inthat dread moment, how the frantic ſoul 

Raves round the walls of her clay tenement, 
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Runs to each avenue, and ſhrieks for help; 
But ſhrieks in vain !—How wiſhfully ſhe looks 
On all ſhe's leaving, now no longer her's! 

A little longer, yet a little longer, 

Oh! might ſhe ſtay, to waſh away her ſtains, 
And fit her for her paſſage——Mournful ſight! 
Her very eyes weep blond ;—and every groan 
She heaves is big with horror. But the foe, 
Like a ſtaunch murd'rer, ſteady to his purpoſe, 
Purſues her cloſe through every lane of life, 
Nor miſſes once the track, but preſſes on; 

Till forc'd at laſt to the tremendous verge, 

At once ſhe ſinks to everlaſting ruin. 

Sure *tis a ſerious thing to die ! my ſoul, 
What a ſtrange moment muſt it be, when near 
Thy journey's end, thou haft the gulf in view! 
That awful gulf no mortal e'er repaſs'd 
To tell what's doing on the other ſide. 

Nature runs back, and ſhudders at the fight, 

And every life-ftring bleeds at thoughts of parting; 
For part they muſt : body and ſoul muſt part; 
Fond couple; link'd more cloſe than wedded pair. 
This wings its way to its Almighty ſource, 

The witneſs of its actions, now its judge; 

That drops into the dark and noiſome grave, 

Like a diſabled pitcher of no uſe. 

If death were nothing, and nought after death; 
If when men dy'd, at once they ceas'd to be, 
Returnipg to the barren womb of nothing, 
Whence firſt they ſprung, then might the debauchee 
Untrembling mouth the heavens ;—then might the 

drunkard 
Reel over his full bow], and, when tis drain'd, 
Fill up another to the brim, and laugh 
At the poor bugbear, death: lien might the wretch 
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That's weary of the world, and tir'd of life, 

At once give each inquietude the flip, 

By ſtealing out of being when he pleas'd, 

And by what way, whether by hemp or ſteel; 
Death's thouſand doors ftand open.—Who could force 
The ill pleas'd gueſt to fit out his full time, 

Or blame him if he goes ?—Sure he does well, 
That helps himſelf as timely as he can, 

When able ——But if there's an hereaſter; 

And that there is, conſcience, uninfluenc'd 

And ſuffer'd to ſpeak out, tells ev'ry man: 

Then muſt it be an awful thin to die: 

More horrid yet to die by one's own hand. 

Self- murder {——name it not: our iſland's ſhame, 
That makes her the reproach of neighbouring ftates. 
Shall nature, ſwerving from her earlieſt dictate, 
Self-preſervation, fall by her own act? 

Forbid it Heaven.—Let not, upon diſguſt, 

The ſhamelefs hand be fully crimſon'd'o'er 

With blood of its own 1lord.-—Dreadful attempt! 

Juſt reeking from ſeli· laughter, in a rage, 

To ruſn into the preſence of our judge; 

As if we challeug'd him to do his worſt, 

And matter'd not his wrath - Unheard- of tortures 
Muſt be reſery'd for ſuch : thefe herd together; 
The common damn'd ſhon their ſociety, 

And look upon themſelves as fiends leſs foul. 

Our time is fix'd, and all our days are number'd ; 
How long, how ſhort, we know not:—this we Know, 
Duty requires we calmly wait the ſummons, 

Nor dare to ſtir tilt Heaven ſhall give permiſſion : 
Like ſent'ries that muſt keep tlie ir deſtin'd ſtand, 
And wait th* appointed hour, till they're reliev'd. 
Thoſe only are the brave that keep their ground, 
And keep it to the laſt, To tun away 
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Is but a coward's trick: to run away 
From this world's ills, that at the very worſt 
Willfoon blow o'er, thinking to mend ourſelves, 
By boldly vent'ring on a world unknown, 
And plunging headlong in the dark ;—tis mad; 
No frenzy half ſo deſperate as this. 

Tell us, ye dead; will none of you, in pity 
To thoſe you left behind, diſcloſe the ſecret ? 
Oh ! that ſome courteous ghoſt would blab it out; 
What 'tis you are, and we muft ſhortly be. 
I've heard, that ſouls departed, have ſometimes 
Forewarn'd men of their death :—'Twas kindly done 
To knock and give the alarm.—But what means 
This ftinted charity ?—'Tis but lame kindneſs 
That does its work by halves—Why might you not 
Tell us what *tis to die? Do the ſtrict laws 
Of your ſociety forbid your ſpeaking 
' Upon a point ſo nice?—1'll aſk no more: 
Sullen, like lamps in ſepulchres, your ſhine. 
Enlightens but yourſelves, Well, 'tis no matter ; 
A very little time will clear up all, 
And make us learn'd as you are, and as cloſe. 

Death's ſhafts fly thick :—Here falls the village 

| ſwain, 
And there his pamper'd lord. The cup goes n round? 
And who ſo artful as to put it by! 
'Tis long fince death had the majority ; 
Yet ftrange ! the living lay it not to heart. 
See yonder maker of the dead man's bed, 
The ſexton, hoary-beaded chronicle, 
Of bard unmeaning face, down which ne'er ſlole 
A gentle tear; with mattock in his hand 
Digs through whole rows of kindred and acquaint» 
ance, 

By far his juniors. Scarce a ſxull's caſt up, 
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But well he knew its owner, and can tell 

Some paſſage of his liſe. Thus hand in hand 

The fot has walk'd with death twice twenty years; 

And yet ne'er yonker on the green laughs louder, 

Or clubs a ſmuttier tale: When drunkards meet, 

None ſings a merrier catch, or lends a hand 

More willing to his cup.—Poor wretch! he minds 

not, 

That ſoon ſome truſty brother of the trade 

Shall do for him what he has done for thouſands. 
On this ſide, and on that, men ſee their friends out” 

Drop off, like leaves in autumn ; yet launch out 

nto fantaſtic ſchemes, which the long hvers 

n the world's hale and undegen'rate days 

ould ſcarce have leiſure for. Fools that we are, 

ever to think of death and of ourſelves 

t the ſame time: as if to learn to die 

Vere no concern of vurs.—Oh ! more than ſottiſh, 

or Creatures of a day, in gameſome maod 

o frolic on eternity's dread brink 

napprehenſive ; when for ought we know, 

he very firſt fwol'n ſurge ſhall ſweep us in. 

hink we, or think we not, time hurries on, 

i a reſiſileſs unremitting ftream ; 

et treads more ſoft than e' et did midnight thief, 

hat flides his hand under the miſer's pillow, 

nd carries off his prize. What is this world? 

hat? but a ſpacious burial-field unwall'd, 

rew'd with death's ſpoils, the ſpoils of animals 

vage and tame, and full of dead men's bones. 

ie very turf on which we tread once liv'd; ; 

dd we that live muſt lend our catcaſes 

cover our own offspring : In their turns 

e too muſt cover theirs —— Tis here all meet, 

ſhiv'ring Ic ela nder, and ſunburn'd Moor 


| With all his guards and tools of power about him, 


(Time out of mind the fay'rite ſeats of love), 


Nor preſs'd the nipple, ftrangled in life's porch. 
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Men of all climes, that never met before; 

And of all creeds, the Jew, the Turk, the Chriſtian. 

Here the proud prince, and favourite yet prouder, 

His ſov'reign's keeper, and the people's fcourge, 

Are huddled out of ſight. Here lie abaſh'd 

The great negotiators of the earth, | 

And celebrated mafters of the balance, 

Deep read in ſtratagems, and wiles of courts. 

Now vain their treaty-ſkill.—-Death fcorns to treat; 

Here the o'erloaded ſlave flings down his burden 

From his gall'd ſhoulders ;—and when the ftern ty- 
rant, 


Is meditating new unheard-of hardſhips, 

Mocks his ſhort arm, and quick as thought efcapes 
Where tyrants vex not, and the weary reit. 

Here the warm lover, leaving the cool ſhade, 

The tell-tale echo, and the babbling ſtream, 


Faſt by his gentle miſtreſs lays him down, 
Unblaſted by foul tongue Here friends and foes 
Lie cloſe; unmindful of their former feuds. 

The lawn-rob'd prelate and plain preſbyter, 

E'er while that ſtood aloof, as ſhy to meet, 
Familiar mingle here, like ſiſter ſtreams 

That ſome rude interpoſing rock has ſplit. 

Here is the large-limb'd peaſant :—Here the child 
Of a ſpan long, that neyer ſaw the ſun, 


Here is the mother, with her ſons and daughters: 
The barren wife, and long-demurring maid, 
Whoſe lonely unappropriated ſweets 

Smil'd like yon knot of cowſlips on the cliff, 
Not to be come at by the willing hand. 
Here are the prude, ſevere, and gay coquette, 
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The ſober widow, and the young green virgin, 
Cropp'd like a roſe beſore tis fully blown, 
Or half its worth diſclos'd, Strange medley here 
Here garrulous old age winds up his tale; 
And jovial youth, ol light{ome vacant heart, 
Whoſe ev'ry-day was made of melody, 
Hearsnotthe voice of mirth.--The ſhrill-tongu'd ſhrew, 
Meck as the turtle-dove ſorgets her chiding. 
Here are the wiſe, the generous, and the brave; 
The juſt, the good; the worthleſs and profane, 
15. rde downright clown, and perſectly well-bred; 
The fool, the churl, the ſcoundrel, and the mean; 
„ The ſupple ſtateſmen, and the patriot ſtern; 
The wrecks of nations, and the ſpoils of time, 
pes Vith all the lumber of fix thouſand years. 

Poor man !—how happy once in thy firſt tate ! 
When yet but warm from thy great Maker's hand, 
He ſtamp'd thee with his image, and, well-pleas'd, 
smil'd on his laſt fair work.—Then all was well. 
Sound was the body, and the foul ſerene; 
ke two ſweet inſtruments, ne'er out of tune, 
hat play their ſeveral parts.—Nor head, nor heart, 
Offer'd to ache: nor was there cauſe they ſhould ; 
or all was pure within: no fell remorſe, 

Nor anxious caſtings · up of what might be, 

\larm'd his peaceful-boſom.—Summer ſeas | 
pow not more ſmooth, when kiſs'd by ſouthern winds 
Juſt ready to expire - ſcarce importun'd, 

Ihe generous ſoil, with a luxurious hand, 

Vffer'd the various produce of the year, 

\nd ev'ry thing moſt perfect in its kind; 

lefſed! thrice bleſſed days But ah! how ſhort!- 
leſe d as the pleaſing dreams of holy men; 

"ut fugitive like thoſe, and quickly gone. 
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Oh! flippry ftate of things. What ſudden turns 
What ſtrange viciſſitudes in the firſt leaf 
Of man's ſad hiſtory !——To-day moſt happy, 
And ere tomorrow's ſun has ſet, moſt abjeR. 
How ſcant the ſpace between theſe vaſt extremes! 
Thus far'd it with our fire :—Not long h' enjoy'd 
His paradiſe.—Scarce had the happy tenant 
Of the fair ſpot due time to prove its ſweets, 
Or ſum them up, when ftrait he mult be gon 
Ne'er to return again.——And muſt he go * 
Can nought compound for the firſt dire offen 
Of erring man? — “Like one that is condemn'd, 
Fain would he trifle time with idle talk, 
And parley with his fate. But tis in vain. 
Not all the laviſh odours of the place, 
Offer'd in incenſe, can procure his pardon, 
Or mitigate his doom. —A mighty angel, 
With flaming ſword; forbids his longer ſtay, 
And drives the loiterer forth; nor muſt he take 
One laſt and farewell round. —A: once he loft 
His glory, and his God.—If mortal now, 
And ſorely maim'd, no wonder.—Man has ſinn'd. 
Sick of His bliſs, and bent on new adventures, 
Evil he needs would try : nor try'd in vain. 
(Dreadful experiment! deſtructive meaſure! 
Where the worſt thing could happen, is ſucceſs.) 
Alas ! too well he ſped :—the good he ſcorn'd 
Stalk'd off reluctant, like an ill-us'd ghoft, 
Not to return ;—or if it did, its viſits, 
Like thoſe of angels, ſhort and far between : 
Whilſt the black demon, with his hell ſcap'd train, 
Admitted once into its better room, 
Grew loud and mutinous, nor would be'gone; 
Lording it o'er the man: who now too late 
Saw the raſh error, which he could not mend: 
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At error fatal not to him alone, . x 
But to his ſuture ſons, his fortune's heirs, 
Inglorious bondage! Human nature groans 
Beneath a vaſſalage ſo vile and cruel, 
And its vaſt body bleeds through ev'ry vein. 
What havoc haſt thou made, foul monſter, ſin ! 

Greateſt and firſt of ills —The fruitful parent 
Of woes of all dimenſions But for thee 
Sorrow had never been.— All- noxious things 
Of vileſt nature Other ſorts of evils 
Are kindly circumſcrib'd, and have their boumds. 
The fierce volcano, from his burning entrails, 
That belches molten tone and globes of fire, 
Involy'd in pitchy clouds of ſmoke and ftench, 
Mars the adjacent fields for ſome leagues round, 
nd there it ſtops.-»-The big-ſwoln inundation, 
{ miſchief more diffuſive, raving loud, 
Buries whole tracks of country, threat'ning more; 
Bat that too has its ſhore it cannat paſs. 
More dreadful far than thoſc ! fin has laid waſte, 
Kot here and there a country, but a world : 
diſpatching at wide extended blow 
ntire mank ind; and, for their ſakes, defacing 
A whole creation's beauty with rude hands; 
aſting the foodful grain and loaded branches, 
\nd marking all along its way with tuln. 
\ccuried thing !---Oh ! where ſhall fancy find 
\ proper name to call thee by, expreſſive 
{all thy horrors ?- Pregnant womb of ills! 
f temper ſo tranſcendentiy malign, 
That toads and ſerpenis, of moſt deadly Kind, 
ompar'd to thee, are harmleſs.- - Sick neſſes 
D every fize and ſymptom, racking pains, 
nd blueR plagues are thine. See how the fiend 
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Profuſely ſcatters the contagion round! 
Wiltt deep mouth*d laughter, bellowing at her heel; 
Wades deep in blood new ſpilt; yet for to-morrow 
Shapes out new work of great uncommon daring, 
And inly pines till the dread blow is ftruck. | 

But hold, I've gone too far; too much diſcover'd 
My father's nakedneſs, and nature's ſhame. 

Here let me pauſe, and drop an honeſt tear, 

One burſt of filial duty and condolence, 

O'er all thoſe ample deferts death hath ſpread, 

This chaos of mankind.---O great man- cater 

Whoſe ev*ry day is Carnival, not ſated yet 

Unheard- of Epicure! without a fellow ! 

The verieſt gluttons do not always cram; 

Some intervals of abftinence are ſougit 

To edge the appetite : Thou ſeekeſt none. 

Methinks the countleſs ſwarms thou haft devour'd, 

And thouſands that each hour thou gobbleſt up, 

This, leſs than this, might gorge thee to the full. 

But ah] rapacious fill, thou gapꝰſt for more: 

Like one, whole days defrauded of his meals, 
On whom lank hunger lays her Teinny hand, 

And whrets to keeneft eagetneſs his cravings. = 

As if diſeaſes, maſſacres, and poiſon, 

Famine, and war, were not thy caterers. 

But know, that thou muſt render up thy dead, 
And with high invreft tov.---They are not thine, 
But only in thy keeping for a ſeaſon, 

Till the great promis'd day of reſtitution ; 

When loud diffuſive found from brazen trump 

Of ftrong-lung'd cherub, ſhall alarm thy captives, 

And roaſe the long, long Ueepers1 into o Ute, ' 

Day-light, and liberty. | 
Then mutt thy doors fly open, and reveal 

The mines that lay long forming under G 
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In their dark cells immur'd ; but now full ripe, 
And pure as ſilver from the crucible, 

That twice has ſtood the torture of the fire, 

And inquiſition of the forge.---We know 

Tt' illuſtrious Deliverer of mankind, 

The Son of God thee foil'd ---Him in thy power 
Thou could'ſt not hold :---ſelf-vigorous he roſe, 
And, ſhaking off thy fetters, ſoon retook 

Thoſe ſpoils his voluntary yielding lent : 

(dure pledge of our releaſement from thy thrall!) 
Twice twenty days he ſojourn'd here on earth, 
And ſhow'd himſelf alive to choſen witgeſles, 

By proofs ſo firong, that the moſt flow aſſenting 
Had not a ſcruple left.---This having done, 

He mounted up to heaven.---Methinks I fee him 
Climb the aerial heights, and glide along 

Athwart the ſevering clouds : but the feint eye, 
Flung backwagds in the chaſe, ſoon drops its hold; 
Diſabled quite, and jaded with purſuing. 
Heaven's portals wide expand to let him in; 

Nor are his friends ſhut out: As a great prince 
Not for himſelf alone procures admiſſion, - 

But ſor his train,——Tt was his royal will, 

That where he is, there ſhould his followers be, 
Death only lies between. -A gloomy path 

Made yet more gloomy by our coward fears: 

But not untrod, nor tedious: tie fatigue 

Will ſoon go off. ——Beſides, there's no bye-road 
To bliſs.—-Then, why, like ill- condition'd children, 
Start we at tranſient hardſhips in the way 

That leads to purer ait, and ſofter ſkies, 

And a ne'er-ſetting ſun ?---Fools that we are 
We wiſh to be, where ſweets unwith'ring bloom; 
But firait our wiſh revoke, and will not go. 
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So have I ſeen, upon a ſummer's even, 
Faſt by the riv*let's brink, a youngſter play: 
How wiſhfully he looks to ftem the tide! 
This moment reſolute, next unreſolv'd : 

At laſt he dips his foot; but as he dips, 

His fears redouble, and he runs away 

From th* inoffenſive ſtream, unmindful now 
Of all the flow'rs that paint the further bank, 
And ſmil'd ſo ſweet of late.---Thrice welcome death! 
That after many a painful bleeding ſtep 
Conducts us to our home, and lands us ſafe 
On the long-wiſh' d- for ſhore.---Prodigious change 
Our bane turn'd to a blefling l- Death diſarm'd, 
Loſes its fellneſs quite. All thanks to him 
Who ſcourg'd the venom out. Sure the laſt end 
Of the good man is peace l- How calm his exit! 
Night- dewes fall not more gently to the ground, 
Nor weary worn out winds expire ſo ſoft. 

Behold him in the evening tide of life, 

A life well-ſpent, whoſe early care it was 

His riper years ſhould not upraid his green: 

By unperceiv'd degrees he wears away; 

Yet, like the ſun, ſeems larger at his ſetting. 
(High in his faith and hopes) look how he reaches 
After the prize in view! and, like a bird 

That's hamper'd, ftruggles hard to get away: 
Whilf the glad gates of fight are wide expanded 
Tolet newglories in, the firft fair fruits 

Of the vaſt coming harveft.---Then, oh then! 
Each earth-born joy grows vile, or diſappears, 
Shrunk to a thing of nought.---Oh ! how he longs 
To have his paſſport fign'd, and be diſmiſs'd'! 

'Tis done 1 and now he's happy i- che glad ſoul 
Has not a wiſh uncrown'd.---Ev*n'the lag fleſh © 
Refts too in hope of meeting once again 
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Its better half, never to ſunder more. 

Nor ſhall it hope in vain :---The time draws on 

When not a ſingle ſpot of burial carth, 

Whether on land, or in the ſpacious ſea, 

But muſt give back its long-committed duſt 

Inviolate :---and faithfully hall theſe 

Make up the full account; not the leaſt atom 

EmbezzPd, or miſlaid, of the whole tale. 

Each ſoul ſhall have a body ready furniſh'd; 

And each ſhall have his own,---Hence, ye profane 

Aſk not, how this can be ?---Sure the ſame pow'r 

That rear'd the piece at firſt, and took it down, 

Can re- aſſemble the looſe ſcatter'd parts, 

And put them as they were.---Almighty God 

Has done much more: nor is his arm impair'd 

Through length of days: and when he can, he will: 

His faithfulneſs ſtands bound to ſee it done. 

When the dread trumpet ſounds, the lumb'ring duſt, 

(Not unattentive to the call) ſhall wake: 

And ev'ry joint poſſeſs its proper place, 

With a new clegance of form, unknown 

To its firſt ſtate. Nor ſhall the conſcious foul 

Mittake its partner, but amidft the crowd | 

Singling its other half, into its arms 

Shall ruſh with all th' impaticnce of a man 

That's new come home, and; having long been abſent, 

With haſte runs over ey'ry different) room, 

In pain'to ſee thewhole. Thrice happy meeting! 

Nor time, nor death, ſhall ever part them more. 

Tis but a night, a long and mbonleſs night; 

We make the grave oor bed, and then are gone. 
Tnus, ut the ut of ev'n, the weary bird 

Leaves the wide air, and in ſome lonely brake 

Cowfrs down, and dozes till the dawn of day; 

Then claps bis well-fedg'd wings, and bears way: 
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In filence to ſuppreſs my griefs I've try'd, 
And keep within its banks the ſwelling tide; 
But all in vain : unbidden numbers flow; 
Spite of myſelf, my ſorrows yocal grow, 
This be my plea.---Nor thou, dear ſhade, refuſe 
The well mcant tribute of the willing muſe, 
Who trembles at the greatneſs of its theme, 

And fain would ſay what ſuits ſo high a name. 
| Which from the crouded journal of thy fame, 
Which of thy many titles ſhall I name? 
or, like a gallant prince, that wins a crown, 
7 undiſputed right before his own, 
; Zariety thou hat : our only care 

e what to ſingle out, and what forbear. 
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Though ſcrupulouſly zuft, yet not ſevere ; 
Though cautious, open; courteous, yet ſincere; 
Though rey*'rend, yet not magiſterial ; 

Though intimate with few, yet lov'd by all; 
Though deeply read, yet abſolutely free 

From all the ſtiffneſſes of pedantry : 

Though circumſpectly good, yet never ſour; 
Pleaſant with innocence, and never more. 
Religion worn by thee, attractive ſhow'd, 
And with its own unborrow'd beauty glow'd: 
Unlike the bigot, from whoſe watery cyes 
Ne'er ſunſhine broke, nor ſmile was ſeen to riſe ; 
Whoſe ſick ly goodneſs lives upon grimace, 
And pleads a merit from a blubber'd face. 
Thou kept thy raiment for the needy poor, 
And taught the fatherleſs to know thy door; 
From griping hunger ſet the needy free; 
That they were neeay was enough to thee. 

Thy fame to pleaſe, whilft others reſtleſs be, 
Fame laid her ſhyneſs by, and courted thee ; 

And though thou dade the flattring thing give o'er, 
Yet, in return, ſhe only woo'd thee more 

How ſweet thy accents! and how mild thy look 
What (miling mirth was heard in all thou ſpoke! 
Manhood and grizzled age were fond of thee, © 
And youth itſelf ſought thy fociety. | 
The ag'd thou taught, deſcended to the young, 
Clear'd up th' irriſolute, confirm'd the ſtrong ; 

To the perplex'd thy friendly counſel lent, 
And gently lifted up the diffident ; 
Sigh'd with the ſorrowful, and bbre a part | 
In all the anguiſh of a dleeding heart : 

Recltaim'd the headftrong, and with ſacred ſxill 
Committed hallow'd rapes upon the will: 
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Sooth'd our atfectiona, and, with their delight, 
To gain our actions, brib'd our appetite. 

Now who ſhall, with a greatneſs like thy own, 
Thy pulpit dignify, and grace thy gown ? 
Who with pathetic energy like thine, 

The head enlighten, and the heart refine! 
Learn'd were thy lectures, noble the deſign, 
The language Reman, and the action fine; 

The heads well rang'd, the inferences clear, 
And ftrong and ſolid thy deductions were: 
Thou mark'd the bound'ries out twixt right and wrong, 
And ſhow'd the land-marks as thou went along. 
Plain were thy reaſonings, or if perplext, 
Thy life was the beft comment on thy text; 
For if in darker point we were deceiv'd, 

_ "Twas only but obſerving how thou liv'd. 

Bewilder'd in the greatneſs of thy fame, 

What ſhall the muſe, what next in order name? 
Which of thy ſocial qualities commend ? 
Whether of huſband, father, or of friend! 
A huſband ſoft, beneficent and kind, 
As ever virgin wiſh'd, or wife could mw 
A father indeſ icky true | 
To both a father's truſt and tutor's too. 
A friend affeRtionate and ftaunch to thoſe  » 
Thou wiſely ſingled out; for few thou choſe; 
Few, did I ſay, that word we muſt recal, 

A friend, a willing friend thou waſt to all. 

' Thoſe properties were thine, nor could we know 

Which roſe the uppermoſt, ſo all was thou. 

So have 1 {een the many-colour'd mead, 
Bruſh'd by the vernal breeze, its fragrance ſhed : 
Though various ſweets the various field exhal'd, | 
Tos: _— we not e which ed 
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Nor this part roſe, that honey fuckle, call, 
But a rich bloomy aggregate of all. 
And, thou, the once glad partner of his bed, 

But now by ſorrow's weeds diſtinguiſhed, 

Whoſe buſy memory thy grief ſupplies, 

And calls up ail thy huſband to thine eyes, 

Thou muſt not be forgot. How alter'd now! 

How thick thy tears] How faſt thy ſorrows flow I * 
The well-known voice that cheer'd thee neretofore, 
Theſe ſoothing accents, thou muſt hear no more. 

Untold be all the tender fighs thou drew, 

When on thy cheek he fetch'd a long adieu. 

Untold be all thy faithful agonies, 

At the laſt anguiſhof his cloſing eyes: 

For thou, and only ſuch as thou, can tell 

The killing anguiſh of a laſt farewell. 

This earth, yon ſun, and theſe blue tincturꝰd m_ 

Through which it rolls, muſt have their obſequies : 

pluck d from their orbits, ſhall the planets fall, \ 
And ſmoke and conflagration cover all: 

What then is man? The creature of a day. 

By moments ſpent, and minutes borne away, 

Time, like a raging torrent, hurries on; 

Scarce can we ſay it n, but that tis gone. 

Whether, fair made ! with ſocial ſpirits, tell, 

(Whoſe properties thou once deſerib'd ſo well), 

Familiar now thou heareft them relate ' 

The rites and methods of their happy ſtate; | 
Orff, with forms more fleet, thou roams abroad, k 

And views the great magnificence of God, 

Peints aut the courſes of the orba bn high, 18 | 
And counts the filver. wonders of the ſky; + > 
Or if, with glowingferaphim, thou greets 
Heaven's King, andfhouteſ through the goldetfireets, 
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That crowds of white rob'd choriſters diſplay, 
Marching in triumph through the pearly way.. 
Now art thou rais'd beyond this world of cares, 

This weary wilderneſs, this vale of tears, 
Forgetting all thy toils and labours paſt, | 
No gloom of forrow ſtains thy peaceful breaſt. 
Now midſt ſeraphic ſplendours ſhalt thou dweil, 
And be what only theſe pure forms can tell. | 
How cloudleſs now, and chearful. is the day! 

What joys, what raptures, in thy boſom play} 

How bright the ſunſhine, and how pure the air! 
There is nodifficulty of breathing there. | 

With willing ſteps, a pilgrim at thy fhrine, +1 

To dew it with my tears the taſk be mine; 148 
In lonely dirge, to murmur o'er thy urn, 

And with new-gather'd flowers thy turf adorn : 
Nor ſhall thy image from my boſom part, T, 
o ſorce ſhall rip thee from my bleeding heart; 14 
— —— 11 
Not᷑ ſhall oblivion blot thy memory: 

But grateful love its energy expreſs 

(Tue father's gone) now to the fatherleſs. 
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